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appeals of the new Pope, Innocent II. At any rate, Henry
the Proud was fully able to keep the Hohenstaufen in check
while he himself embarked on his Italian expedition in 1132.

In South Italy, meanwhile, a great change had taken Roger II
place. The two Norman States of Apulia-Calabria and Sicily of Sic]^
had been united into one under the strong hand of Roger II,
the son of Count Roger I the conqueror of Sicily. An elder
brother, Simon, had succeeded his father as count in 1101
but had only survived for two years. Roger II became count
in 1103 at the age of eight, his mother Adelaide having charge
of the government during his minority. Their usual residence
was Messina, adjacent to the mainland, but when Roger came
of age in 1112 the ceremony took place at Palermo which
henceforward became his capital. The next year his mother
sailed to Jerusalem to become the wife of king Baldwin I,
and Roger was left his own master. At Palermo he was in
an environment rather Moorish and Greek than Norrnan and
Latin, and the culture and learning of the former appealed
to his imaginative curiosity just as their ways of government
and acquiescence in despotic rule appealed to his love of order
and sense of power. The only disturbances came from his
Norman feudatories, but they were not formidable and could
easily be held in check ; he and his mother tended to rely on
Greeks as much as on Normans in government. These early
years must have been mainly peaceful, for there are few
incidents for the chroniclers to record. But his restless ambi-
tion is already manifest: first of all to be the successor to his
stepfather in Jerusalem, which was disappointed in 1117
when Baldwin repudiated Adelaide; then to annex the
Barbary coast of North Africa, where, however, he suffered
defeat in 1123; and finally, and at last successfully, to be
master of South Italy.

The other Norman principality, the duchy of Apulia and The Non
Calabria, was in very different shape.    Roger Borsa
proved incapable of maintaining order, and his son William
(1111-27)   was  equally feeble.    The royal towns,  such as
Salerno and Amalfi, established a communal independence.
The barons behaved much as the barons on the Capetian
domain whom at this time Louis VI was at last reducing to
order:   they  disregarded their suzerain, fought with one